FROM THIRTY YEARS WITH FREUD
Is it not apparent that Shakespeare's views on
life and death followed slowly but profoundly an
analogous transformation ? Hamlet was written after
the death of Shakespeare's father (1601). All the
emotions of childhood were revived by this death,
all the fears of childhood reawakened. The Dane
meditates on the dissolution of the great men of
this earth, and this reflects the poet's dual feelings
of unconscious triumph at the death of his father
and longing for him. Some ten years later The
Tempest was written ; the poet is weary of his
revolt; the fame he has won has become meaning-
less. He has returned home to Stratford, and there
is something about him now that suggests he is
preparing for that other homecoming. Now that
youth is over, now that he is slowly and heavily
turning his steps toward the final peace, the pros-
pect of death and his attitude toward it change.
His phantasies sound wearier and more poignant
now, and mellower, like a noble old violin. It is
less of a victory over life than a laying down of
arms before it. Death is now welcomed; it no
longer means the terrible tyranny of fate, the
dreaded end of all things. Children have been
born to him; his daughter is of marriageable age;
he has put his house in order. He himself, gathered
closer to both his father and his forefathers, scarcely
feels defiance any longer toward the authorities
who represented the father. Now that he himself
is an ageing father he sees the position of the father
differently, for now he comprehends it. All the
conflicts have slowly faded away, and the end is
not triumph but resignation. (As Hanns Sachs
has put it in his study of The Tempest, " The puppets
are now hanging on slack wires, for the puppeteer
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